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AUBREY  DE  VERE 


Aubrey  Thomas  de  Vere — who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  father  Sir  Aubrey,  also  a poet  of  distinction — was  born 
at  Curragh  Chase,  County  Limerick,  January  10,  1814.  He 
was  educated  privately.  His  young  imagination  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  his  friendship  with  the  astronomer 
Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  who  inspired  him  with  an 
abiding  love  for  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
For  the  curriculum  in  general  he  had  nothing  but  distaste, 
but  he  interested  himself  in  metaphysics,  and  won  a prize 
for  a theological  essay.  On  leaving  College  he  devoted 
himself  to  travel,  philosophical  studies,  and  the  writing  of 
poetry.  His  wanderings  took  him  as  far  afield  as  Rome ; 
he  also  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  London,  and  the 
English  Lakes.  Among  notable  English  men  of  letters  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  about  this  time  or  a little  later  were 
Newman — for  whom  he  conceived  a remarkable  admiration — 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Browning.  The  year 
1842  saw  the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  “ The  Wal- 
denses  and  Other  Poems.”  It  was  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  “ The  Search  After  Proserpine.” 

He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1846.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
great  famine,  and  De  Vere  threw  himself  into  the  work  of 
the  relief  committees  with  a practical  energy  which  one  does 
not  always  look  for  in  a poet.  The  scenes  of  suffering 
which  he  witnessed  reacted  strongly  on  his  sensitive  mind, 
and  stirred  him  to  the  writing  of  his  third  volume  of  poetry, 
“ The  Year  of  Sorrow.” 

The  horrors  of  the  famine  and  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  in  1846,  deepened  his  religious  feeling,  and 
from  this  time  we  find  his  sentiments  inclining  to  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Into  that  Church  he  was  received  at  Avignon  in  1851 
in  the  course  of  a journey  to  Rome. 

His  friendship  with  Newman  led  to  his  appointment  in 
Dublin  as  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  the 
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Catholic  University,  of  which  Newman  was  Rector.  This 
post,  though  its  duties  were  only  nominal,  he  continued  to 
hold  until  Newman’s  retirement  in  1858. 

De  Vere’s  life  was  thenceforth  occupied  for  the  most  part 
in  corresponding  with  his  friends  and  in  publishing  much 
verse  and  prose.  An  occasional  visit  to  Tennyson,  and  a 
yearly  pilgrimage,  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  to  the 
Lake  Country — endeared  to  him  by  its  associations  with  his 
beloved  Wordsworth — lent  variety  to  a quiet  and  studious 
existence  that  closed — where  it  had  begun — at  Curragh 
Chase,  January  21,  1902. 

As  a poet — we  are  not  here  concerned  with  his  work  as 
an  essayist  or  critic — De  Vere  is  strong,  vigorous,  spirited, 
and  musical.  Never  striving  for  ornate  effect,  he  uses  a 
plain  and  noble  diction  that  is  marked  by  grace  and  dignity. 
Critics  have  marked  the  absence  in  De  Vere  of  the  unmis- 
takable Gaelic  note  so  obvious  in  Mangan  and  Ferguson. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  owed  much  to  English  traditions 
and  to  English  culture.  But  he  has  his  own  contribution  to 
make  to  the  poetry  of  his  country.  He  loved  her  old  legends 
and  her  heroic  figures,  her  Cuchullin,  her  Naisi,  and  her 
Deirdre  ; and  he  has  enshrined  the  Celtic  past  in  verse  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered. 
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THE  NEW  RACE. 

O YE  who  have  vanquished  the  land  and  retain  it, 
How  little  ye  know  what  ye  miss  of  delight ! 

There  are  worlds  in  her  heart — could  ye  seek  it  or 
gain  it — 

That  would  clothe  a true  noble  with  glory  and  might. 

What  is  she,  this  Isle  which  ye  trample  and  ravage, 
Which  ye  plough  with  oppression,  and  reap  with  the 
sword, 

But  a harp,  never  strung,  in  the  hall  of  a savage, 

Or  a fair  wife  embraced  by  a husband  abhorred  ? 

The  chiefs  of  the  Gael  were  the  people  embodied; 

The  chiefs  were  the  blossoms,  the  people  the  root ! 
Their  conquerors,  the  Normans,  high-souled  and  high- 
blooded, 

Grew  Irish  at  last  from  the  scalp  to  the  foot. 

And  ye  ! — ye  are  hirelings  and  satraps,  not  nobles  ! 
Your  slaves,  they  detest  you;  your  masters,  they 
scorn  ! 

The  river  lives  on — but  the  sun-painted  bubbles 
Pass  quick,  to  the  rapids  insensibly  borne. 
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MALACHI  (a). 

THERE  never  was  King,  and  there  never  will  be, 

In  battle  or  banquet  like  Malachi  ! 

The  Seers  his  reign  have  predicted  long ; 

He  honoured  the  Bards,  and  gave  gold  for  song. 

If  rebels  arose  he  put  out  their  eyes: 

If  robbers  plundered  or  burned  the  fanes 
He  hung  them  in  chaplets,  like  rosaries, 

That  others,  beholding,  might  take  more  pains. 
There  was  none  to  woman  more  reverent-minded, 

For  he  held  his  mother  and  Mary  dear; 

If  any  man  wronged  them,  that  man  he  blinded, 

Or  straight  amerced  him  of  hand  or  ear. 

There  was  none  who  founded  more  convents- — none  : 

In  his  palace  the  old  and  the  poor  were  fed ; 

The  orphan  walked,  and  the  widow's  son, 

Without  groom  or  page  to  his  throne  or  bed. 

In  council  he  mused  with  great  brows  divine 
And  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  the  musing  kine, 

Upholding  a Sceptre  o'er  which,  men  said, 

Seven  spirits  of  wisdom  like  fire-tongues  played. 

He  drained  ten  lakes  and  he  built  ten  bridges ; 

He  bought  a gold  book  for  a thousand  cows; 

He  slew  ten  Princes  who  brake  their  pledges; 

With  the  bribed  and  the  base  he  scorned  to  carouse. 
He  was  sweet  and  awful;  through  all  his  reign 
God  gave  great  harvests  to  vale  and  plain  • 

From  his  nurse's  milk  he  was  kind  and  brave; 

And  when  he  went  down  to  his  well-wept  grave 
Through  the  triumph  of  penance  his  soul  uprose 
To  God  and  the  Saints.  Not  so  his  foes  ! 
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MALACHI  (b), 

’TWAS  a holy  time  when  the  Kings,  long  foemen, 
Fought  side  by  side  to  uplift  the  serf ; 

Never  triumphed  in  old  time  Greek  or  Roman 
As  Brian  and  Malachi  at  Clontarf. 

There  was  peace  in  Erin  for  long  years  after : 

Canute  in  England  reigned  and  Sweyn; 

But  Eire  found  rest,  and  the  freeman’s  laughter 
Rang  out  the  knell  of  the  vanquished  Dane. 

Praise  to  the  King  of  eighty  years 

Who  rode  round  the  battle-held,  cross  in  hand 

But  the  blessing  of  Eire  and  grateful  tears 

To  the  King  who  fought  under  Brian’s  command  ! 

A crown  in  heaven  for  the  King  who  brake, 

To  staunch  old  discords,  his  royal  wand  : 

Who  spurned  his  throne  for  his  People’s  sake, 

Who  served  a rival  and  saved  the  land  ! 

THE  FAITHFUL  NORMAN. 

PRAISE  to  the  valiant  and  faithful  foe  ! 

Give  us  noble  foes  not  the  friend  who  lies  ! 

We  dread  the  drugged  cup,  not  the  open  blow : 

We  dread  the  old  hate  in  the  new  disguise. 

To  Ossory’s  king  they  had  pledged  their  word  : 

He  stood  in  their  camp  and  their  pledge  they  broke ; 

Then  Maurice  the  Norman  upraised  his  sword ; 

The  cross  on  its  hilt  he  kissed  and  spoke : 

” So  long  as  this  sword  or  this  arm  hath  might 
I swear  by  the  cross  which  is  lord  of  all, 

By  the  faith  and  honour  of  noble  and  knight 

Who  touches  you,  Prince,  by  this  hand  shall  fall.” 
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So  side  by  side  through  the  throng  they  pass'd 
And  Eire  gave  praise  to  the  just  and  true. 

Brave  foe  ! the  past  truth  heals  at  last : 

There  is  room  in  the  great  heart  of  Eire  for  you  ! 


O'DONNELL’S  ANSWER. 

A.D.  1257. 

LAND  which  the  Norman  would  make  his  own  ! 

(Thus  sang  the  bard  ’mid  a host  o’erthrown, 

While  their  white  cheeks  some  on  the  clench’d  hand 
propp’d, 

And  from  some  the  life-blood  unheeded  dropp’d) 
There  are  men  in  thee  that  refuse  to  die, 

Though  they  scorn  to  live,  while  a foe  stands  nigh  ! 
O’Donnell  lay  sick  with  a grievous  wound  : 

The  leech  had  left  him;  the  priest  had  come; 

The  clan  sat  weeping  upon  the  ground, 

Their  banners  furl’d,  and  their  minstrels  dumb. 

Then  spoke  O’Donnell,  the  King  : ‘ Although 
My  hour  draws  nigh,  and  my  dolours  grow; 

And  although  my  sins  I have  now  confess’d, 

And  desire  in  the  land,  my  charge,  to  rest, 

Yet  leave  this  realm,  nor  will  I nor  can, 

While  a stranger  treads  on  her,  child  or  man. 

4 I will  languish  no  longer  a sick  King  here : 

My  bed  is  grievous ; build  up  my  Bier. 

The  white  robe  a King  wears  over  me  throw ; 

Bear  me  forth  to  the  field  where  he  camps — your  foe, 
With  the  yellow  torches  and  dirges  low. 
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II 


The  heralds  have  brought  his  challenge  and  fled ; 

The  answer  they  bore  not  I bear  instead. 

My  people  shall  fight,  my  pain  in  sight, 

And  I shall  sleep  well  when  their  wrong  stands  right.* 

Then  the  clan  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and  gave  ear, 
And  they  fell’d  great  oak-trees  and  built  a Bier; 

Its  plumes  from  the  eagle’s  wing  were  shed. 

And  the  wine-black  samite  above  it  spread 
Inwov’n  with  sad  emblems  and  texts  divine, 

And  the  braided  bud  of  Tirconnell’s  pine, 

And  all  that  is  meet  for  the  great  and  brave 
When  past  are  the  measured  years  God  gave, 

And  a voice  cries  ‘ Come  ’ from  the  waiting  grave. 

When  the  Bier  was  ready  they  laid  him  thereon ; 

And  the  army  forth  bare  him  with  wail  and  moan : 
With  wail  by  the  sea-lakes  and  rock-abysses; 

With  moan  through  the  vapour-trail’ d wildernesses; 
And  men  sore  wounded  themselves  drew  nigh 
And  said,  ‘ We  will  go  with  our  King  and  die;’ 

And  women  wept  as  the  pomp  pass’d  by. 

The  yellow  torches  far  off  were  seen; 

No  war-note  peal’d  through  the  gorges  green; 

But  the  black  pines  echo’d  the  mourners’  keen. 

What,  said  the  Invader,  that  pomp  in  sight  ? 

‘ They  sue  for  the  pity  they  shall  not  win/ 

But  the  sick  King  sat  on  his  bier  upright, 

And  said,  ‘ So  well ! I shall  sleep  to-night : — 

Rest  here  my  couch,  and  my  peace  begin/ 

Then  the  war-cry  sounded — * Lamh-dearg  Aboo  ! * 
And  the  whole  clan  rush’d  to  the  battle  plain: 
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They  were  thrice  driven  back,  but  they  closed  anew 
That  an  end  might  come  to  their  King’s  great  pain. 
’Twas  a nation,  not  army,  that  onward  rush’d, 

’Twas  a nation’s  blood  from  their  wounds  that  gush’d  : 
Bare-bosom’d  they  fought,  and  with  joy  were  slain; 
Till  evening  their  blood  fell  fast  like  rain; 

But  a shout  swell’ d up  o’er  the  setting  sun, 

And  O’Donnell  died,  for  the  field  was  won. 

So  they  buried  their  king  upon  Aileach’s  shore; 

And  in  peace  he  slept; — O’Donnell  More. 

THE  TRUE  KING. 

He  came  in  the  night  on  a false  pretence; 

As  a friend  he  came ; as  a lord  remains : 

His  coming  we  noted  not — when — or  whence. 

We  slept : we  woke  in  chains. 

Ere  a year  they  had  chased  us  to  dens  and  caves ; 

Our  streets  and  our  churches  lay  drown’d  in  blood, 
The  race  that  had  sold  us  their  sons  as  slaves 
In  our  land  as  conquerors  stood. 

Who  were  they,  those  princes  that  gave  away 
What  was  theirs  to  keep,  not  theirs  to  give  ? 

A king  holds  sway  for  a passing  day; 

The  kingdoms  for  ever  live  ! 

The  tanist  succeeds  when  the  king  is  dust : 

The  king  rules  all ; yet  the  king  hath  naught : 

They  were  traitors  not  kings  who  sold  their  trust; 
They  were  traitors  not  kings  who  bought  ! 

Brave  Art  Mac  Murrough  ! — Arise,  ’ tis  morn  ! 

For  a true  king  the  nation  hath  waited  long, 

He  is  strong  as  the  horn  of  the  unicorn, 

This  true  king  who  rights  our  wrong  ! 
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He  rules  in  the  fight  by  an  inward  right ; 

From  the  heart  of  the  nation  her  king  is  grown; 
He  rules  by  right ; he  is  might  of  her  might; 

Her  flesh  and  bone  of  her  bone  ! 


THE  MARCH  TO  KINSALE. 

December  a.d.  1601. 

O’ER  many  a river  bridged  with  ice, 

Through  many  a vale  with  snow-drifts  dumb, 
Past  quaking  fen  and  precipice 

The  Princes  of  the  North  are  come! 

Lo,  these  are  they  that,  year  by  year, 

Roll’d  back  the  tide  of  England’s  war: — - 
Rejoice  Kinsale  ! thy  help  is  near  ! 

That  wondrous  winter  march  is  o’er. 

And  thus  they  sang,  4 To-morrow  morn 
Our  eyes  shall  rest  upon  the  foe : 

Roll  on,  swift  night,  in  silence  borne, 

And  blow,  thou  breeze  of  sunrise,  blow!’ 

Blithe  as  a boy  on  march’d  the  host 

With  droning  pipe  and  clear-voiced  harp; 

At  last  above  that  southern  coast 

Rang  out  their  war-steed's  whinny  sharp: 

And  up  the  sea-salt  slopes  they  wound, 

And  airs  once  more  of  ocean  quaff’d; 

Those  frosty  woods,  the  blue  wave’s  bound, 

As  though  May  touched  them  waved  and  laugh’d. 
And  thus  they  sang,  4 To-morrow  morn 
Our  eyes  shall  rest  upon  our  foe : 

Roll  on,  swift  night,  in  silence  borne, 

And  blow,  thou  breeze  of  sunrise,  blow!’ 
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Beside  their  watchfires  couch’d  all  night 

Some  slept,  some  danced,  at  cards  some  play’d, 
While,  chanting  on  a central  height 

Of  moonlit  crag,  the  priesthood  pray’d: 

And  some  to  sweetheart,  some  to  wife 
Sent  message  kind ; while  others  told 
Triumphant  tales  of  recent  fight, 

Or  legends  of  their  sires  of  old. 

And  thus  they  sang,  ‘ To-morrow  morn 
Our  eyes  at  last  shall  see  the  foe : 

Roll  on,  swift  night,  in  silence  borne, 

And  blow,  thou  breeze  of  sunrise,  blow!’ 
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DIRGE  OF  RORY  O’MORE. 

Up  the  sea-saddened  valley  at  evening’s  decline, 

A heifer  walks  lowing — ‘ the  Silk  of  the  Kine;’ 

From  the  deep  to  the  mountains  she  roams,  and  again 

From  the  mountain’s  green  urn  to  the  purple-rimmed 
main. 

What  seek’st  thou,  sad  mother  ? Thine  own  is  not  thine  ! 

He  dropped  from  the  headland ; he  sank  in  the  brine  ! 

’Twas  a dream  ! but  in  dreams  at  thy  foot  did  he  follow 

Through  the  meadow-sweet  on  by  the  marish  and 
mallow  ! 

Was  he  thine?  Have  they  slain  him?  Thou  seek’st 
him,  not  knowing 

Thyself,  too,  art  theirs,  thy  sweet  breath  and  sad 
lowing  ! 

Thy  gold  horn  is  theirs  ; thy  dark  eye  and  thy  silk  ! 

And,  that  which  torments  thee,  thy  milk  is  their  milk  ! 

’Twas  no  dream,  Mother  Land  ! ’Tis  no  dream,  Inis- 
fail  ! 

Hope  dreams,  but  grief  dreams  not — the  grief  of  the 
Gael ! 

From  Leix  and  Ikerrin  to  Donegal’s  shore 

Rolls  the  dirge  of  thy  last  and  thy  bravest — O’More  ! 
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A BALLAD  OF  SARSFIELD. 

SARSFIELD  rode  out,  the  Dutch  to  rout, 

And  to  take  and  break  their  cannon ; 

To  Mass  went  he  at  half-past  three, 

And  at  four  he  crossed  the  Shannon. 

Tirconnell  slept.  In  dream  his  thoughts 
Old  fields  of  victory  ran  on; 

And  the  chieftains  of  Thomond  in  Limerick’s  towei 
Slept  well  by  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

He  rode  ten  miles  and  he  crossed  the  ford 
And  couch’d  in  the  wood  and  waited; 

Till,  left  and  right  on  march’d  in  sight 
That  host  which  the  true  men  hated. 

“ Charge!”  Sarsheld  cried;  and  the  green  hillside 
As  they  charged  replied  in  thunder; 

They  rode  o’er  the  plain,  and  they  rode  o’er  the  slaii 
And  the  rebel  rout  lay  under  ! 

He  burn’d  the  gear  the  knaves  held  dear — 

For  his  King  he  fought,  not  plunder; 

With  powder  he  cramm’d  the  guns,  and  ramm’d 
Their  mouths  the  red  soil  under. 

The  spark  flash’d  out — like  a nation’s  shout 
The  sound  into  heaven  ascended ; 

The  hosts  of  the  sky  made  to  earth  reply, 

And  the  thunders  twain  were  blended  ! 
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Sarsfield  rode  out  the  Dutch  to  rout, 

And  to  take  and  break  their  cannon; — 

A century  after,  Sarsfield’s  laughter 
Was  echoed  from  Dungannon. 


A BALLAD  OF  ATHLONE  (2ND  Siege); 

Or  How  they  Broke  Down  the  Bridge. 

Does  any  man  dream  that  a Gael  can  fear? 

Of  a thousand  deeds  let  him  learn  but  one  ! 

The  Shannon  swept  onward  broad  and  clear, 

Between  the  leaguers  and  broad  Athlone. 

Break  down  the  bridge  !” — Six  warriors  rushed 
Through  the  storm  of  shot  and  the  storm  of  shell : 
With  late  but  certain  victory  flushed, 

The  grim  Dutch  gunners  eyed  them  well. 

They  wrench’d  at  the  planks  ’mid  a hail  of  fire: 

They  fell  in  death,  their  work  half  done: 

The  bridge  stood  fast  ; and  nigh  and  nigher 
The  foe  swarmed  darkly,  densely  on. 

“ O,  who  for  Erin  will  strike  a stroke? 

Who  hurl  yon  planks  where  the  waters  roar?” 

Six  warriors  forth  from  their  comrades  broke, 

And  flung  them  upon  that  bridge  once  more. 

Again  at  the  rocking  planks  they  dashed ; 

And  four  dropped  dead ; and  two  remained  : 

The  huge  beams  groaned  and  the  arch  down-crashed ; 
Two  stalwart  swimmers  the  margin  gained. 
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St.  Ruth  in  his  stirrups  stood  up,  and  cried, 

“ I have  seen  no  deed  like  that  in  France !” 

With  a toss  of  his  head,  Sarsfield  replied, 

“They  had  luck,  the  dogs  ! ’Twas  a merry  chance !’ 

O many  a year  upon  Shannon’s  side 

They  sang  upon  moor  and  they  sang  upon  heath 
Of  the  twain  that  breasted  that  raging  tide, 

And  the  ten  that  shook  bloody  hands  with  Death 


A SONG  OF  THE  BRIGADE. 

River  that  through  this  purple  plain 
Toilest  (once  redder)  to  the  main, 

Go  kiss  for  me  the  banks  of  Seine ! 

Tell  him  I loved,  and  loved  for  aye, 

That  his  I am  though  far  away, — - 
More  his  than  on  the  marriage-day. 

Tell  him  thy  flowers  for  him  I twine 
When  first  the  slow  sad  mornings  shine 
In  thy  dim  glass — for  he  is  mine. 

Tell  him  when  evening’s  tearful  light 
Bathes  those  dark  towers  on  Aughrim’s  height 
There  where  he  fought  in  heart  I fight. 

A freeman’s  banner  o’er  him  waves  ! 

So  be  it ! I but  kiss  the  graves 

Where  freemen  sleep  whose  sons  are  slaves. 
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Tell  him  I nurse  his  noble  race, 

Nor  weep  save  o’er  one  sleeping  face 
Wherein  those  looks  of  his  I trace. 

For  him  my  beads  I count  when  falls 
Moonbeam  or  shower  at  intervals 
Upon  our  burn’d  or  blacken’d  walls: 

And  bless  him  ! Bless  the  bold  Brigade — 
May  God  go  with  them,  horse  and  blade, 
For  Faith’s  defence,  and  Ireland’s  aid  ! 
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SPRING,  1849. 

ONCE  more,  through  God’s  high  will,  and  grace 
Of  hours  that  each  its  task  fulfils, 

Heart-healing  Spring  resumes  her  place, 

The  valley  throngs,  and  scales  the  hills. 

In  vain.  From  earth’s  deep  heart,  o’ercharged, 
The  exulting  life  runs  o’er  in  flowers. 

The  slave  unfed  is  unenlarged ; 

In  darkness  sleep  a Nation’s  powers. 

Who  knows  not  Spring  ? Who  doubts,  when  blows 
Her  breath,  that  Spring  is  come  indeed  ? 

The  swallow  doubts  not ; nor  the  rose 

That  stirs,  but  wakes  not;  nor  the  weed. 

I feel  her  near,  but  see  her  not; 

For  these  with-pain-uplifted  eyes 

Fall  back  repulsed,  and  vapours  blot 
The  vision  of  the  earth  and  skies. 

I see  her  not;  I feel  her  near, 

As,  charioted  in  mildest  airs, 

She  sails  through  yon  empyreal  sphere, 

And  in  her  arms  and  bosom  bears 

That  urn  of  flowers  and  lustral  dews 
Whose  sacred  balm,  o’er  all  things  shed, 

Revives  the  weak,  the  old  renews, 

And  crowns  with  votive  wreaths  the  dead. 
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Once  more  the  cuckoo’s  call  I hear  • 

I know,  in  many  a glen  profound, 

The  earliest  violets  of  the  year 
Rise  up  like  water  from  the  ground. 

The  thorn,  I know,  once  more  is  white; 

And,  far  down  many  a forest  dale, 

The  anemones  in  dubious  light 
Are  trembling  like  a bridal  veil. 

By  streams  released,  that  singing  flow 
From  craggy  shelf  through  sylvan  glades, 

The  pale  narcissus,  well  I know, 

Smiles  hour  by  hour  on  greener  shades. 

The  honeyed  cowslip  tufts  once  more 
The  golden  slopes;  with  gradual  ray 

The  primrose  stars  the  rock,  and  o’er 
The  wood-path  strews  its  milky  way. 

From  ruined  huts  and  holes  come  forth 
Old  men,  and  look  upon  the  sky. 

The  Power  Divine  is  on  the  earth  : 

Give  thanks  to  God  before  ye  die  ! 

And  ye,  O children,  worn  and  weak, 

Who  care  no  more  with  flowers  to  play, 

Lean  on  the  grass  your  cold,  thin  cheek 

And  those  slight  hands,  and,  whispering,  say : 

‘ Stern  mother  of  a race  unblest, 

In  promise  kindly,  cold  in  deed, 

Take  back,  O Earth,  into  thy  breast, 

The  children  whom  thou  wilt  not  feed.* 
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THE  SUN  GOD. 

I SAW  the  Master  of  the  Sun.  He  stood 
High  in  his  luminous  car,  himself  more  bright; 

An  Archer  of  immeasurable  might : 

On  his  left  shoulder  hung  his  quivered  load ; 
Spurned  by  his  Steeds  the  eastern  mountain  glowed  ; 
Forward  his  eager  eye,  and  brow  of  light 
He  bent;  and,  while  both  hands  that  arch  embowed, 
Shaft  after  shaft  pursued  the  flying  Night. 

No  wings  profaned  that  godlike  form : around 
His  neck  high  held  an  ever-moving  crowd 
Of  locks  hung  glistening  : while  such  perfect  sound 
Fell  from  his  bowstring,  that  th’  ethereal  dome 
Thrilled  as  a dewdrop ; and  each  passing  cloud 
Expanded,  whitening  like  the  ocean  foam. 

SORROW. 

COUNT  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 

God’s  messenger  sent  down  to  thee;  do  thou 
With  courtesy  receive  him ; rise  and  bow ; 

And,  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 
Permission  flrst  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave  ; 

Then  lay  before  him  all  thou  hast : allow 
No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow 
Or  mar  thy  hospitality;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tumult  to  obliterate 
The  soul’s  marmoreal  calmness;  grief  should  be — 

Like  joy — majestic,  equable,  sedate, 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free; 

Strong  to  consume  small  troubles ; to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the 
end. 
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SONG. 

SEEK  not  the  tree  of  silkiest  bark 
And  balmiest  bud, 

To  carve  her  name,  while  yet  ’tis  dark, 

Upon  the  wood. 

The  world  is  full  of  noble  tasks, 

And  wreaths  hard-won : 

Each  work  demands  strong  hearts,  strong  hands, 
Till  day  is  done. 

Sing  not  that  violet-veined  skin; 

That  cheek’s  pale  roses; — 

The  lily  of  that  form  wherein 
Her  soul  reposes  ! 

Forth  to  the  fight,  true  man,  true  knight ! 

The  clash  of  arms 

Shall  more  prevail  than  whispered  tale 
To  win  her  charms. 

The  warrior  for  the  True,  the  Right, 

Fights  in  Love’s  name. 

The  love  that  lures  thee  from  that  fight 
Lures  thee  to  shame. 

That  love  which  lifts  the  heart,  yet  leaves 
The  spirit  free; 

That  love,  or  none,  is  fit  for  one 
Man-shaped  like  thee. 
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THE  LITTLE  BLACK  ROSE. 

The  Little  Black  Rose  shall  be  red  at  last; 

What  made  it  black  but  the  March  wind  dry, 
And  the  tear  of  the  widow  that  fell  on  it  fast  ? 
It  shall  redden  the  hills  when  June  is  nigh  ! 

The  Silk  of  the  Kine  shall  rest  at  last; 

What  drove  her  forth  but  the  dragon  fly? 

In  the  golden  vale  she  shall  feed  full  fast, 

With  her  mild  gold  horn  and  her  slow  dark  eye 

The  wounded  wood-dove  lies  dead  at  last ! 

The  pine  long-bleeding,  it  shall  not  die ! 

This  song  is  secret.  Mine  ear  it  passed 
In  a wind  o’er  the  plains  at  Athenry. 


NOTES 


NOTES 


THE  NEW  RACE 

grew  Irish.  An  English  writer,  in  fact,  complained  that 
they  had  become  “ more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves.” 

satraps,  originally  governors  of  provinces  under  the  ancient 
Persian  monarchy ; later  contemptuously  used  of  any 
kind  of  petty  despot. 

The  river  lives  on.  What  is  the  river  in  this  case? 

insensibly,  without  anyone  being  aware  of  it. 


MALACHI  (a) 

Malachi  II,  King  of  Meath,  won  a decisive  victory  over 
the  Danes  near  Tara  in  979.  Next  year  he  became  Ard  Ri 
or  High  King  of  Ireland.  Three  times  he  besieged  and  cap- 
tured Dublin,  exacting  tribute  from  its  Danish  inhabitants. 
On  the  third  occasion  he  carried  off  two  of  its  most  cherished 
treasures — the  “ collar  of  gold  ” of  Tomar  and  the  sword 
of  Carlus. 

seers,  prophets. 

fanes,  churches,  shrines. 

chaplets,  garlands.  A picturesque  way  of  describing  how 
the  king  hanged  wrongdoers. 

amerced,  deprived. 

without  groom  or  page.  They  had  immediate  access  to  the 
king  ; they  could  go  straight  in  to  his  presence. 
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mused,  thought  deeply. 

a thousand  cows.  Before  the  introduction  of  coined  money, 
payment  was  made  in  kind  : viz.,  in  cattle,  corn,  butter, 
etc. 

brake,  old  form  of  “ broke.” 


MALACHI  (b) 

Kings,  long  foemen.  After  years  of  discord  and  fighting, 
Brian  Boru,  King  of  Munster,  deposed  Malachi  in  1002, 
and  was  himself  acknowledged  King  of  Ireland.  Malachi 
went  back  to  his  own  special  kingdom  of  Meath.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  was  willing  to  fight  under  his  rival 
at  Clontarf  in  1014. 

serf,  slave. 

Canute  . . . Sweyn.  The  names  are  not  in  historical  order. 
The  Danish  prince  Sweyn  made  many  raids  on  England, 
and  mastered  the  whole  country  in  1013.  His  son 

Canute  reigned  as  King  of  England  from  1016  to  1035. 

knell,  funeral  bell. 

cross  in  hand.  “ The  king  holding  aloft  a crucifix  in  sight 
of  all,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and  addressed  them  in  a 
few  spirited  words.  He  reminded  them  that  on  that 
day — Good  Friday — their  good  Lord  had  died  for  them  ; 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  fight  bravely  for  their  religion 
and  their  country.” 

staunch,  quench  or  check. 


THE  FAITHFUL  NORMAN 

“ The  faithful  Norman  of  the  poem  was  Maurice  de 
Prendergast,  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  came  to  Ireland. 
He  had  been  sent  to  bring  Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  the  chief  of 
Ossory,  to  a friendly  conference  to  the  camp  of  Strongbow, 
and  having  done  so  and  finding  that  treachery  was  intended, 
he  swore  by  the  cross  on  his  sword  that  whoever  laid 
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violent  hands  on  the  Ossory  chief  would  have  to  answer 
for  it.  And  he  insisted  on  accompanying  the  Irish  chief  back 
to  his  own  people,  conduct  which  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  Irish,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  what  they  had 
seen  in  the  case  of  other  Normans,  that  they  ever  afterwards 
called  Prendergast  the  faithful  Norman.” 

— Rev.  Father  Dalton. 

Ossory’s  king.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Ossory  included  the 
County  Kilkenny  and  corresponded  to  what  is  now  the 
Diocese  of  Ossory. 

the  past  truth  heals.  To  the  verb  ‘ heals  ’ the  subject  is 
“ truth,”  the  object  “ past.”  The  sense  is  that 
Prendergast’s  fidelity  to  his  oath  atones  for  many  a 
wrong  deed  done  in  the  past. 


O’DONNELL’S  ANSWER 

“ Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Justice,  marched  to  the  north- 
west, and  a furious  battle  was  fought  between  him  and 
Godfrey  O’Donnell,  Prince  of  Tirconnell,  at  Creadran-Killa, 
north  of  Sligo,  a.d  1257.  The  two  leaders  met  in  single 
combat,  and  severely  wounded  each  other.  It  was  of  the 
wound  he  then  received  that  O’Donnell  died,  after  triumph- 
antly defeating  his  great  rival  in  Ulster,  O’Neill.  The  latter, 
hearing  that  O’Donnell  was  dying,  demanded  hostages  from 
the  Kinel  Connell  [the  people  of  Tirconnell].  The  messengers 
who  brought  this  insolent  message  fled  in  terror  the  moment 
they  had  delivered  it ; and  the  answer  to  it  was  brought  by 
O’Donnell  on  his  bier.” 

—Author’s  Note. 

leech,  physician, 
dolours,  pains. 

my  charge,  of  which  1 have  been  in  charge, 
samite,  a rich  silk  fabric  sometimes  interwoven  with  gold 
thread. 

Tirconnell,  Donegal. 
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meet,  suitable,  fitting, 
pomp,  splendid  procession, 
keen,  lamentation,  wailing. 

Lamh=dearg  Aboo ! Red  hand  for  ever ! This  was  the  war- 
cry  of  the  O’Neills. 

the  whole  clan  : that  is,  the  clan  of  the  O’Donnells. 

the  field  was  won.  This  battle  took  place  near  Letterkenny. 

Aileach,  now  called  Greenan-Ely,  four  miles  north-west  from 
Derry. 

More,  the  Great. 


THE  TRUE  KING 

In  1399  Richard  II  arrived  in  Waterford  with  an  army  of 
34,000  men.  By  this  great  force  he  hoped  to  overawe  the 
Irish  chiefs  who  were  thoroughly  discontented  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  Some  few  submitted  to 
Richard,  but  Art  MacMurrough,  prince  of  Leinster,  defied 
all  his  efforts,  and  reigned  for  forty-two  years,  nearly  all  of 
which  time  was  spent  at  war  with  the  English.  He  died 
in  1417  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

He,  Richard  II. 

tanist.  A tanist  was  a successor  elected  during  the  life  of 
the  reigning  king  or  chief. 


THE  MARCH  TO  KINSALE 

On  the  23rd  September,  1601,  Spanish  troops  under  the 
command  of  Don  Juan  del  Aquila  landed  at  Kinsale  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  They  were  at  once  blockaded  by  Lord 
Mountjoy,  the  Viceroy,  and  Carew.  Hugh  O’Donnell  and 
Hugh  O’Neill  united,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
Spaniards.  Plans  were  laid  for  a night  attack,  but  the  chiefs 
were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  own  officers.  The  Irish 
troops  lost  their  way  in  the  darkness,  and  were  easily  defeated 
by  the  English  who  were  ready  waiting  for  them. 
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DIRGE  OF  RORY  O’MORE 

Rory  O’More  of  Leix  was  the  main  contriver  of  the  rising 

of  1641.  He  was  a man  of  the  loftiest  motives  and  the  most 

passionate  patriotism,  and  remains  a hero  in  popular  tradition. 

‘ the  Silk  of  the  Kine.’  One  of  the  mystical  names  for 
Ireland. 

urn.  The  word  usually  means  a vessel  used  for  holding  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Here  it  is  simply  applied  to  the  cup- 
like hollow  in  the  mountain. 

main,  the  ocean. 

marish,  poetical  for  ‘ marsh.’ 

mallow,  kinds  of  wild  and  garden  plant  with  purple  flowers. 

Inisfail.  A poetical  name  for  Ireland.  It  means  “ the  Island 
of  the  Fal  ” — the  Fal,  or  Lia-Fail,  being  the  celebrated 
coronation  stone  brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Dedannans. 

Ikerrin,  a barony  in  County  Tipperary. 


A BALLAD  OF  SARSFIELD 

Through  his  mother,  Patrick  Sarsfield  was  a grandson  of 
the  Rory  O’More  of  the  previous  poem. 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1690,  Sarsfield,  with  a picked  force 
of  500  men,  intercepted  and  blew  up  the  Williamite  siege  train 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Limerick.  The  scene  of  the  exploit 
was  Ballyneety,  near  the  village  of  Cullen,  County  Tipperary. 

Tirconnell  slept.  When  leaving  for  France  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  King  James  gave  the  command  of  his  Irish 
forces  to  the  Duke  of  Tirconnell,  who  was  old,  sickly, 
and  dispirited. 

Thomond,  north  Munster, 
gear,  goods,  equipment. 

Dungannon,  the  scene  of  the  great  Volunteer  Convention 
in  1782. 
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A BALLAD  OF  ATHLONE. 

In  June  1691  Ginkel  besieged  Athlone,  which  was  held  by 
St.  Ruth.  The  gallant  action  described  in  the  poem  delayed 
the  taking  of  the  town,  but  only  for  a short  time, 
leaguers,  besiegers. 

A SONG  OF  THE  BRIGADE 

Irish  officers  and  men  who  migrated  to  the  Continent 
before  and  after  the  battle  of  Aughrim  and  the  surrender 
of  Limerick  in  1691,  and  entered  the  French  service,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Irish  Brigade. 

Seine,  the  river  which  flows  through  Paris, 
thy  dim  glass.  The  Irish  river  addressed  by  the  exiled 
soldier’s  wife  is  pictured  as  a mirror. 

SPRING,  1849 

In  1846  and  1847  the  Irish  potato  crop  failed,  and  there 
was  a great  famine.  In  these  and  the  next  two  years 

hundreds  of  thousands  died  of  starvation  and  fever.  The 
present  poem  is  from  the  poet’s  volume  “ The  Year  of 
Sorrow,”  for  which  see  Life, 
charioted,  borne  alone  as  in  a chariot. 

empyreal  sphere,  the  highest  heaven.  Pronounce  em-pir- 
e-al. 

lustral,  used  in  ceremonial  purification, 
votive,  offered  in  fulfilment  of  a vow. 
dubious,  uncertain, 
sylvan,  belonging  to  a forest, 
gradual,  slowly  spreading. 

THE  SUN  GOD 

luminous,  shining. 

quivered  load,  his  arrows  sheathed  in  their  quiver, 
embowed,  made  an  arch  or  bow  over.  The  verb  is  transitive ; 
its  subject  is  “ arch,”  its  object  “ hands.” 

the  ethereal  dome,  the  dome  of  heaven, 
thrilled,  trembled. 
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SORROW 

lave,  bathe. 

usurp,  wrongfully  take  possession  of. 
obliterate,  blot  out. 
marmoreal,  like  marble, 
equable,  smooth,  of  even  temper, 
commend,  recommend  as  worthy. 


SONG 

For  the  thought  compare  Lovelace’s  Song  “ To  Lucasta, 
On  Going  to  the  Wars,”  which  ends  with  the  well-known 
lines : 

I could  not  love  thee,  Dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I not  Honour  more. 


THE  LITTLE  BLACK  ROSE 

The  Little  Black  Rose : Roisin  Dubh,  one  of  the  mystical 
names  for  Ireland,  frequent  in  Gaelic  poetry.  In  the 
second  stanza  the  poet  similarly  uses  another  of  these 
names — “ Silk  of  the  Kine.” 

Athenry,  about  15  miles  east  of  Galway. 
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